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He Sensed the News 


DGAR BRAMWELL PIPER, editor of the Portland Ore- 

gonian and associate member of Sigma Delta Chi, Oregon 
State chapter, died on May 3. An exceptional editor, who re- 
mained to the end of his days an exceptional reporter, is gone. 
THe Qui. ean best pay him tribute by quoting the merited 
eulogy of his own staff; 


‘‘Mr. Piper’s code for life and journalism was simply truth. 
That the great force and virtue of journalism should not be per- 
verted, that its obligations to the people were superior to any 
other interest; and that the news it furnished must be uncolored, 
unbiased and. always faithful to the fact, was the service of the 
truth as he saw it. 


‘‘By some he was accounted curt and unapproachable—but 
never by those who knew him, or who had gained even the outer 
portals of his acquaintance. One day a subordinate somehow 
derived the impression that Mr. Piper was displeased with him. 
Word of this: misapprehension came to Mr. Piper, where he mull- 
ed the problem before him. He rose at once, and-ealled the sub- 
ordinate to him.~ There was mirth in his glanee; but there was 
friendship, too, and regret that he had been misunderstood. 


‘* *T’'m told,’ he said, ‘that I seemed curt to you; and that I’ve 
hurt your feelings. Don’t you know me better than that? For- 
give me, anyway, for I wouldn’t think of wounding you.’ And 
there was a mist in his eyes. 


‘In the years before he became an executive he was known as 
a good reporter. When one is so known there is naught to add. 
It is the ultimate in praise. And through the crowded, hasty 
years of his editorship, whén innumerable duties pressed, he re- 
tained always the reportorial instinct. 


‘*He sensed the story in the very air. He felt that it-was im- 
pending. Nor was his opinion ever at fault in this respect. 
And it followed, as surely as effeet follows cause, that many of 
the great news stories of the city and the northwest—the stories 
that might never have been brought to light—were to-all intents 
and purposes the reportorial product of the editor-in-chief, seat- 
ed at his desk, twirling the stubbiest of-stub pencils and gazing 
off across the city.’’ 
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Why I Left “Newspaper Work 





SIONEY. You may, 
| if you like, skip 


By STACY V. JONES 


even in New York City, the 
mecca for all provincial 








the other 1,999 
words, but I 
think I’ll write 
them anyhow, as they offer a 
chance to say a lot of things 
that have remained for a 
long time just behind the 
second button of my vest. 

To begin with, there is a 
lot of bunk about newspaper 
salaries that is spread by 
apologists for the craft. I 
don’t know anybody work- 











‘*Stacy Jones is my most promising student,’’ 
said the journalism dean at the University of 
Washington when the author of this article was 


— journalists. The constant 
| migration of newspaper men 
| and women toward the larg- 
er cities is, of course, one of 


| 
an undergraduate. Since then, Jones has lived |f the principal causes of low 
strenuously and purposefully. A correspondent | 
for the Associated Press, a reporter on two large 
and widely separated dailies, a war job overseas, | 
a columnist on a service magazine, an assistant lar clean-out and fill his 
city editor of a great New York Daily—his work 
has given him an intimate look at many sides of 
journalism. He is at present publicity director 
of a large New York investment house. 


salaries in those centers. A 
city editor can have a regu- 


ranks the next morning 
from the unsolicited appli- 
‘ants who send him notes 
from the hall. 

— New York reporters do 











ing today as reporter, re- 
write man or copyreader who is in the apologist class. 
Think over those you know; I believe you will find 
them all behind desks in journalism schools, in the 
sanctums of newspaper trade magazines, or in cer- 
tain special newspaper jobs. 

I admit there is a great deal of fascination about 
news and editorial work. It was a wrench for me 
when I threw it off, but today, after four years, I find 
myself having a pleasant time in the financial district. 
Newspaper publishers make a very good investment 
when they subsidize journalism schools. These schools 
light the fire in the breasts of campus reporters; and 
while the fire burns they make pretty good reporters. 
After a few years they begin to envy their classmates 
who became realtors. 

Good, competent newspaper men can be hired any- 
where in the United States for $60 a week, without 
any concession as to ventilated or sanitary offices or 
easy hours. Usually, at that figure, they can be hired 
from other papers. The average salary for a re- 
porter, rewrite man or desk man is far below the $60 
figure—nearer $35 or $40 a week. And this is true 


not receive enormous sal- 
aries, nor do they have any particular prestige. They 
cannot go bursting into the sanectums of great, crush- 
ing secretaries with the mystic, ‘‘The Sun wants to 
know.’’ There are, of course, specialists who write 
columns or other syndicated matter and who can 
spend long week-ends on their Connecticut farms, but 
the average reporter is lucky to have one whole suit. 
As I have said, there are exceptions, but I wasn’t 
one of them. Contrary to the expectation of my 
parents, I did not turn out to be a genius. I was con- 
sidered an excellent pupil in grammar school, and a 
good one in high school. I passed all my courses in 
college and was editor of the campus daily. But after 
graduation I was unable to set the world afire. I 
never wrote a novel, or even a short story, and there 
are no manuscripts of plays in my trunk. But I think 
I was a competent rewrite man and copyreader, and I 
got tired of a calling which did not produce a decent 
living for me, let alone the wife. 
Most newspaper men quit for better pay in other 
trades, I believe. But many simply tire of the 
routine, the long and inconvenient hours, the un- 
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pleasant working conditions. They begin to want 
stenographers and swivel chairs, and a little service 
and respect from office boys, and Saturday afternoons. 
They see the few jobs in the office that would offer 
promotion filled by healthy young men or relatives of 
the publisher who show no signs of quitting. 

Then, too, I think they tire of the bunk of the news- 
paper world. ‘‘ Business office musts’’ begin to sicken 
them. Dope stories by Washington correspondents 
written to accord with the paper’s political affiliations 
and the prejudices of the publisher begin to disgust 
them. Long columns of stupid publicity in the spe- 
cial automobile sections become worse than a bore. 
After a few years they are annoyed by morning re- 
write stories twisted out of shape so as to get ‘‘today’’ 
into them. Dangling participial leads get on their 
nerves. Overwritten copy from press associations 
produces its own kind of nausea. Half-told news, 
half-baked opinions, headlines written to please the 
circulation manager, concessions to tabloid competi- 
tion, columns of drivel about sordid crimes, sacred 
cows, journalistic demagoguery, promotion cam- 
paigns, contests, fakes 

Chicago, which is reported to be the seat of present 
American culture, is also reported to be the chief pro- 
duction center for newspaper fakes, but Detroit and 
other prosperous cities of the Middle West run it close 
competition. Nor is New York free. 

A surprising proportion of newspaper men believe 
in a little judicious faking. Reporters who are 
brought up in district work in the larger cities start 
it as a matter of course. The subjects of the story 
may be police court characters or illiterates, and who 
cares, anyhow, whether faith in the press is destroyed 
for the few participants in the incident? The leg man 
or the rewrite man may dress up a dull occurrence or 
pare off pertinent facts so well that he wins the $5 
prize and has his name on the board in the local room. 

I have always clung to the belief that nonsense is all 
right if you take the reader into your confidence 
but that secret adulteration is as reprehensible in 
reporting as in compounding medicines or prepar- 
ing foods. My opinion is not shared by many re- 
porters, and I am regarded as a ninny and an old 
maid. I remember having arguments with two 
clever newspaper men on different occasions re- 
garding the dressing up of stories. One of the men 
is now in jail and the other is star reporter on a 
New York newspaper. Not that there is any moral. 

Faking entire stories is dangerous and is com- 
paratively rare, but addition or misrepresentation 
of details is very common. When a number of re- 
porters are ‘‘syndicating’’ or splitting up the 
work of a district or when they meet on one as- 
signment, they frequently agree on false trim- 
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mings and stick to them. The girl is described as a 
beautiful virgin; parts of the speech are rewritten to 
make it patriotic; the Prince of Wales is chronicled 
as attending a certain party although nobody knows 
where he is; several policemen named Reilly and 
O’Donovan and Schulz are added to the chase; a cute 
name is invented for the tot’s puppy. 

The morning paper boys usually have a chance to 
do better work than their afternoon brethren, but they 
suffer dreadful hours. I know two morning news- 
paper men who lost their wives merely because they 
saw so little of them. One cheerfully married again, 
but the other is sentimental. 

Indigestion is considered an occupational disease 
peculiar to the craft. Irregular and badly cooked 
meals, bolted whole, sometimes lead to ulcers of the 
stomach. Beer in the speakeasy near the office isn’t 
good, and it costs like the devil even if it doesn’t taste 
that way. 

Of course, you may say that divorce and heartburn 
aren’t confined to the press, and I admit it, but there 
are other occupations in which they seem less preva- 
lent. 

One gallant fiction that the journalism teachers 
maintain is that there is no connection between news 
and advertising. There is, of course, a considerable 
independence in the division of straight news. Mr. 
Stein, proprietor of the Bon Ton store, may not be 
able to keep the shopgirl’s suicide out of the paper. 
But look at the departments: automobiles, real estate, 
business news, finance. You should sit at my present 
desk and watch publicity and advertising trooping in 
through the door, hand in hand. I have a letter from 
a newspaper representative soliciting an advertise- 
ment for an annual edition of a Boston newspaper, 
and stating that I may send along with the copy a 
publicity story. I sent the story, of course, and it ap- 
peared along with the ad. There was no poison in the 
story ; it was news, but I could have put poison in it. 
The trade papers are quite frank about treating 
their advertisers well; indeed only the largest 
metropolitan newspapers do not link the two de- 
partments. 

The reporter fancies himself a sort of inde- 
pendent public servant, an artist, and looks 
down on the members of the business and adver- 
tising staffs. He can play this game until he 
runs up against the business office, the publisher 
or the banker who holds the publisher’s note, 
and then he finds his independence rudely 
snatched away. ‘The reporter calls a Ford car a 
small automobile because Ford is a trade name 
and belongs in the advertising 
columns. He does not realize that 
he is merely collaborating with the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Here’s a Service of ‘Research for Editors 


By FRANKLIN M. RECK 


= PRESIDENTIAL election is in the air. 
In Washington, at his desk in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce offices, sits a middlin’ 
si) stout, smooth-shaven man, watching the 
states fall his way in the presidential 





primaries. 

Out in the corn belt, where this man was born, farm 
bureaus are rising up and stating emphatically that 
they don’t want him for president. 

‘‘We want a president,’’ they protest, ‘‘who’ll do 
something more for the farmer than quote him the 
law of supply and demand!”’ 

Up in Bingville, Michigan, at his crowded desk, sits 
the editor of the Bingville Bugle, wondering how 
much the farm revolt amounts to. He’d like to write 
an editorial about it, but he’s not sure just where he 
stands. If he only had time, he’d dig into the sub- 
ject. He’d study the condition of American agricul- 
ture. He’d familiarize himself with its economic 
causes, and he’d review the history of farm legislation. 

But the editor of the Bugle hasn’t time for all that, 
and if he’s not already an expert on the subject, he’s 
got to shoot wild or keep quiet. 

That is, unless he’s a subscriber to the service called 
‘Editorial Research Reports.’’ In that case, he has at 
his right hand, a good survey of farm conditions. It’s 
a multigraphed and bound report called, ‘‘The Agri- 
cultural Problem of the United States.’’ 

This report states facts. It goes into causes. It 
quotes authority, but it doesn’t editorialize. It tells 
the editor what he wants to know and lets him draw 
his own conclusions. It’s up-to-date because it ar- 
rived at the Bugle office just last week. 

The editor studies it for an hour or two, and the 
next day the Bugle appears with an editorial telling 
why the farmers are up on their hind legs shouting, 
and why many of them don’t want Hoover for presi- 
dent. 

The editor of the Bugle is required to form an 
opinion on many subjects. That’s one of the agonies 
of editorship. Over the wires travels the news that 
China is delivering a swift kick into the posterior of 
every foreign concession in her ports. Marines go 
down to Nicaragua. A Catholic runs for president. 
Diplomats assemble for a Pan-American Congress. 
An oil magnate is brought to trial. 

To keep quiet on all these subjects would hardly be 
the thing. To write an editorial without a full knowl- 
edge of essential facts—a fairly common practice—is 
often dangerous. A good way out is to build up a 
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complete library—and then use it. A quicker way is 
to subscribe to the service known as ‘‘ Editorial Re- 
search Reports.’’ 

These reports, issued weekly, anticipate news devel- 
opments. Their scope may be gauged by the titles of 
recent issues: ‘‘The 1928 Naval Building Program’’; 
“‘Federal Tax Reduction, 1928’’; ‘‘The Flexible 
Tariff’’; ‘‘The Religious Issue in American Polities’’ ; 
**The Senate’s Power of Investigation’’; ‘‘Presiden- 
tial Candidates, 1928’’; ‘‘Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem’’; ‘‘Development of the American Investment 
Trust’’; ‘‘The Public Debt and Foreign Loans’’ ; ‘‘ Po- 
sition and Problems of Chinese Nationalism’’; ‘‘The 
United States and Disarmament’’; ‘‘The Sixth Pan- 
American Congress’’; ‘‘Ten Years of Federal Aid in 
Road Building’’; ‘‘The Problem of Railroad Valua- 
tion’’; ‘‘The Prohibition Issue in Ameriean Polities”’ ; 
*‘The Bituminous Coal Strike’’; ‘‘The Employment 
Situation in the United States, 1928.’’ 

Ammunition, here, for editorial guns! 

This unique service for newspaper editors started 
in September, 1923. It was the conception of two 
men—Burt P. Garnett, managing editor of the Wash- 
ington Herald, and Richard Boeckel, Washington 
newspaper and magazine correspondent. 

‘* While I was on the Herald,’’ says Garnett, ‘‘I was 
faced every once in a while with the unpleasant job of 
writing an editorial upon a subject about which I had 
incomplete information. I’d like to have been able to 
assign a man to go out and get all the pertinent facts 
on that subject, tell him to take a week if necessary, 
and have him place a clear, concise report on my 
desk. ’’ 

Garnett’s conception of a service that would supply 
these reports grew out of his own desire for such a 
service. He and Boeckel talked over the idea. They 
agreed to plunge, and Garnett took a trip to sound out 
editors. 

The first two clients were the Christian Science 
Momitor and the Providence Journal. Sevellon Brown, 
editor of the latter paper, proved especially helpful 
to the young service by sending back criticisms of the 
reports and suggestions for improving them. 

Other papers subscribed. Erie Hopwood, late 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and Casper S. 
Yost, editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, showed 
great interest and gave the two partners much-needed 
encouragement during these first lean months. 

Now, after five years, Editorial Research Reports 
goes to 67 newspapers, magazines and farm journals. 
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It sells for a weekly fee based upon circulation. It is 
entirely independent and has no obligation other than 
that of service to its clients. It states its object as 
that of supplying ‘‘to editors and publishers of news- 
papers and other periodicals the facts essential to ade- 
quate review and sound general understanding of im- 
portant current problems.’’ 

As the work increased, another man joined the staff 
—Cleveland Perkins, who has served as private secre- 
tary to Dr. Maurice Francis Egan in Copenhagen and 
Richard Washburn Child in Rome. Perkins’ experi- 
ence has fitted him particularly well to handle reports 
on foreign affairs. 

These three men—Boeckel, Garnett, and Perkins— 
have written all of the 250 or more reports that have 
gone out. Their sources of information are the de- 
partments of government, the tax and power commis- 
sion, the Institute of Economies, the Institute of Gov- 
ernment Research, the National Research Council, the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation, and similar agencies. 
When necessary they call in leading authorities to 
help them. 

‘*We try to anticipate the next current problem,’’ 
says Garnett, ‘‘so that our report reaches the edi- 
tor’s desk when the subject is hottest. Once in a 
while we’re not fast enough. 
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While the reports are not intended to be published, 
there’s an occasional exception. When the Sinclair- 
Fall investigation was a* its height, Editorial Research 
Reports sent out a complete chronology of the case, 
giving nothing but the barest facts in the order of 
their happening. It told such a dramatic story that a 
Philadelphia paper asked for permission to print it. 
This permission was granted. 

Now and then papers write in asking for a report 
on some special topic. The Chicago Tribune recently 
asked for a survey on the use of poison gas in war- 
fare, and another on the repudiation of debts by 
southern states. The Plain Dealer asked for a history 
of state and local taxation to determine the develop- 
ment away from the property tax toward other forms. 
If these reports promise to be of general interest, they 
are sent to all subscribing newspapers. 

There is no set length for the reports. They are as 
long as they need be. Some of them run over a hun- 
dred pages. The preparing of them is no easy task. 

‘*We have to take care,’’ Garnett says, ‘‘not only to 
present facts, but to present them in their proper 
order and give them proper emphasis. Furthermore, 
we mustn’t overload them with irrelevant matter. 
They must be to the point.’’ 

One report, sent out annually, is 








particularly interesting. At the 





** Just before the opening of the 
recent Pan-American Congress, we 


opening of each session of Congress, 





received a letter from one editor ask- 
ing why we hadn’t sent a report on 
the Congress. He criticized us for 
sending him instead a report on an- 
other topic. Luckily, the Pan- 
American report was already in the 
mail by the time we had received his 
letter. We welcome such letters as 
evidence that our service is depend- 
ed upon and closely watched.’’ 

The Detroit News buys three sets 
of reports. One goes to its Wash- 
ington correspondent. Another is 
placed in the library and the third 
goes upon the editorial desks for eur- 
rent use. This may be clipped from 
time to time and filed under head- 
ings of the paper’s choosing. The 
library copy remains intact. 

The reports are not primarily for 
publication, but are intended for edi- 
torial guidance. 








Is the Editorial Page 
Losing Its Effec- 
tiveness? 


You hear it said that the 
editorial page is no longer the 
bright and cutting weapon 
that it used to be. Partly be- 
eause the world is getting 
more complicated and _ it’s 
easier to go wrong: And 
partly because, in this day of 
high costs, the consequences 
of a wrong editorial policy 
are more serious. 


It’s a hopeful sign, then, 
that there’s a growing service 
in Washington that sends out 
weekly grindstones with which 
editors may sharpen their 
dulling swords. This article 
tells you about it—about the 
service called, 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 














the President gives his message out- 
lining the administrative program. 
At the end of the session, Editorial 
Research Reports takes a check to 
determine how much of the presi- 
dential program has been accom- 
plished and how much has fallen by 
the way. This information is sent 
to clients. 

Every three months, the bureau 
issues a bound and indexed volume 
containing all the reports for that 
period. The volume for the final 
quarter contains an index to all the 
repofts issued during the year. 

The bureau renders other useful 
services to busy editors. Periodical- 
ly, it sends out a list of bulletins is- 
sued by departments of government. 
The editor may check those he wishes 
and send back the list. Editorial 
Research Reports will send him the 





‘*We see this service,’’ states Garnett, ‘‘as a method 
of encouraging independent thought. For the small 
town editor who hasn’t a large library at his disposal, 
or who isn’t close to the sources of information, it is 
especially valuable.’’ 


bulletins he wants and charge his account with the 
cost. 

‘*An extremely helpful bit of service,’’ comments 
an editorial executive on the Detroit News. ‘‘It 
saves the newspaper the job of writing to the different 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Sigma Delta Chi Celebrates Founders’ Day 


=|) where two candles threw a fitful light 
) on drawn blinds, eleven men talking in 
=} low tones, talking earnestly, sometimes 
whispering as they spoke of grips and 

passwords and rituals. ‘ 

So Sigma Delta Chi came into being, April 17, 1909, 
in a classroom on an upper floor of West College at 
DePauw University. On or near April 17 of this 
year, nineteen years later, chapters of this same fra- 
ternity in every corner of the United States celebrated 
its founding with banquets, dinners, speeches. 

At least sixteen active chapters and five groups of 
alumni, some singly and some in conjunction with 
other chapters, commemorated Founders’ Day this 
year. At some there were elaborate programs; at 
others, informal discussions and light refreshments. 

At the University of Iowa more than 100 guests 
gathered to hear Frank O. Lowden, candidate for 
the Republican nomination for president, urge that 
colleges and universities place increased emphasis on 
social sciences. 

Meredith Nicholson, novelist and now a member of 
Indianapolis’ city government, was the principal 
speaker at the banquet given by the Indianapolis 
Alumni chapter, held in conjunction with the DePauw 
and Butler chapters. The Purdue and Indiana chap- 
ters also were represented. Among the prominent 
guests were James A. Stuart, national president; Ed. 
V. O’Neel, national alumni secretary ; B. F. Lawrence, 
business manager of the Star League; and S. P. 
Ochiltree, Indianapolis correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

A group of New York alumni met informally at a 
club at the invitation of James Wright Brown, of Edi- 
tor and Publisher. They voted to make the Founders’ 
Day affair an annual event and named John E. 
Stempel to head a reorganization of the chapter. 

About 30 graduate and undergraduate journalists 
banqueted at Grand Forks, N. D., at the first Found- 
ers’ Day exercises of the North Dakota chapter. Wil- 
liam Moeller, ’28, retiring president, was chairman. 
Alumni members and associates present to address the 
group included: Mark Forkner, Langdon, Cavalier 
County Republican; George Benson, editorial writer 
for the Fargo Forum; W. E. Davies, editorial writer 
for the Grand Forks Herald; Riley Morgan, of the 
Walsh County Independent, Grafton; F. E. Bump, 
assistant professor of journalism at North Dakota; 
and M. O. Ryan, national treasurer of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

Chicago alumni responded to a call from George 





Courcier, in charge of international headquarters, and 
a dinner at the Lake Shore Athletic Club was well 
attended. 

Eleven alumni from eight different chapters met in 
the new Student Union building on the Southern Cali- 
fornia campus at Los Angeles, Calif. They talked 
and ate—Carl P. Miller (Kansas State °20), James 
M. Hacker (Kansas State ’28), Carleton A. Sheffield 
(Stanford °23), Milton Hagen (Stanford), Earl E. 
Crowe (Stanford °’21), Lee Shippey (Missouri asso- 
ciate), Stanley Goodman (Pittsburgh °27), George 
Moore (Grinnell), Reuel S. Moore (Oregon associate), 
H. B. Allen (Washington °19), and Roy L. French 
(Wisconsin 15). 

Through the efforts of Paul W. Bell, of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune, a dinner was held in Cin- 
cinnati and an alumni chapter was formed. Bell was 
elected president; Glenn Brill, of the Associated 
Press, and Alfred Segal, of the Cincinnati Post, were 
elected vice-presidents ; Henry Segal, of the Post, was 
made secretary, and Al Huneke, Post, treasurer. 

A picture of Don Mellett was presented to the In- 
diana chapter at its Founders’ Day meeting by Prof. 
N. J. Radder, who spoke of the history of the frater- 
nity. Dean C. J. Sembower told of Mellett when he 
was a student at Indiana. 

Nebraska chapter assembled twelve actives, nine 
pledges, and twelve alumni and Lincoln newspaper 
men to hear George Grimes, of the Omaha World- 
Herald; Dr. A. L. Bixby, of the Lineoln State Jour- 
nal; and Gayle C. Walker, director of the Nebraska 
school of journalism. 

At Kansas the banquet took the form of a farewell 
for Prof. Ivan Benson, chapter adviser, who goes to 
the University of Southern California on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Iowa State College and Drake University chapters 
united to observe Founders’ Day at a banquet at the 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines. John Thompson, editor 
of lowa Homestead, and Gardner Cowles, Jr., editor 
of the Des Moines Register, were the speakers. 

Dean J. R. Jewell, of the department of vocational 
education at Oregon State College, spoke on ‘‘ William 
Allen White as I Know Him’”’ at the Oregon State 
College chapter’s celebration. 

Newspaper men and prospective pledges were the 
guests of the Montana chapter. Thirty-six were pres- 
ent to hear E. G. Leipheimer, editor of the Anaconda 
Standard. Henry Haskell, of the Kansas City Star, 
was the speaker at the Missouri chapter celebration. 

Other groups that held informal gatherings were: 
Stanford, Washington State, Minnesota, and Texas. 











Play Fair With Publicity 


By a Former Washington Correspondent, Now in Advertising 





mue h as glancing at the heading. He has 
had enough of space stealing, and turns 
to read a story for which the paper has paid money, 
and which consequently must be good. 

This same editor may submit placidly when the 
business office stands up some dead wood marked 
‘‘must,’’ but that is something different. On ‘‘Busi- 
ness-office-must’’ copy his news judgment need not be 
brought to bear. 

Both systems, according to the present order of 
things, are harmful to that newspaper, and neither is 
helpful to the organization to which the piece of copy 
relates. Nothing is more fallacious than the theory 
that a business concern is benefited by the free publi- 
cation of a piece of copy so essentially dull that it will 
not interest the readers of the paper in which it ap- 
pears. But at the same time nothing is more illogical 
than to suppose that the interests of a business organ- 
ization, expressed through a publicity story, and the 
interests of newspaper readers never coincide. 

Publicity stories often are good news stories. They 
never should be offered to newspapers unless it is felt 
they contain information in which a fairly good num- 
ber of readers will be interested. Otherwise they are 
waste. Publicity stories always should deal with 
facts; the editor who is trapped and annoyed by the 
type of press agentry that steals space by deception 
naturally becomes suspicious of nearly all suggestions 
for stories reaching his desk from such a source. 

In nearly all large organizations there are incidents 
and developments of legitimate news value, interest- 
ing to readers, but occupying a field apart from direct 
advertising. These developments are news. Occa- 
sionally news and advertising overlap, as was the case 
when the new Ford car appeared. The advertisement 
describing it was news of first merit. Newsboys 
determined this speedily. They turned the advertise- 
ment to the outside of their papers and called it for 
their sales. 

In many instances, however, these developments are 
never covered in advertisements and would never see 
the light of day without publicity. The average news- 
paper cannot employ a sufficient number of reporters 
to canvass all news possibilities. Reporters cover only 
the most frequent sources, and rely otherwise on an- 
nouncements, tips and publicity. The trained news- 
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paper man, serving in a publicity capacity, can recog- 
nize news and know the news value of developments in 
a business organization. He can help the client in a 
publie relationship. 

It is obvious that an advertising agency, basing as 
it must its entire activity on a thorough understand- 
ing of the business of each client it serves, learns a 
great deal about its clients and their fields of opera- 
tion that is of real news and feature value. It is also 
in a position to determine how that news can be made 
known to the best advantage of the clients. It is the 
feeling of the advertising firm of N. W. Ayer & Son 
that it must be equipped to carry out in complete de- 
tail the task of interpreting any client to the public. 
This includes the dissemination of news about 
clients when such news actually exists. 

To this end, the agency maintains a publicity staff 
to whose experience in newspaper and magazine writ- 
ing has been added business training which enables 
them not only to find the news but plan its distribu- 
tion to the best business advantage. The meticulous 
eare with which N. W. Ayer & Son maintains its pol- 
icy of presenting publicity material to be considered 
by editors without any relation to advertising it places, 
is indicated in the following excerpt from a recent let- 
ter about publicity this agency sent to a newspaper 
publisher : 

‘*In considering frankly in its simplest terms, this 
matter of publicity we send you, it is apparent that 
your aim is to make a living from the business of pub- 
lishing a newspaper, while we make ours from making 
advertising pay the advertiser. In his turn, the ad- 
vertiser depends on both of us to produce together the 
results which assure his livelihood. So it is that your 
business, ours, and the advertiser’s are so closely re- 
lated that we must all work together as far as we can 
and play the game as fairly as we know how with one 
another. 

**Tt seems to us that there are four essential points 
which any newspaper has in mind in considering any 
publicity story we distribute. 

**1. Is it true? 

‘‘We assume responsibility for the accuracy of all 
material we release. 

‘*2. Is it interesting enough to print? 

‘“‘This is a matter of judgment and its decision lies 
entirely with the editor concerned. For a newspaper 
to print anything in its news columns because of ad- 
vertising it may be carrying in other columns is, we 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Then and Now—In Country Newspapering 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Secretary of the Iowa Press Association, Who Bought a 
Paper for $55 Cash—40 Years Ago 





=JALL it evolution if you will, but to one 
i who has been in the business forty years, 
the changes which have come about in 
=) country newspapers during the last ten or 
fifteen years more nearly approximate a revolution. 

What man—nowadays—could acquire a country 
paper the way I did? Forty years ago, when I took 
a job on a little country weekly up in Ashton, Iowa, I 
had no more intention of entering the profession than 
Coolidge has of running for a third term. I still 
lacked several years of being old enough to vote when 
my ‘‘boss’’ received an offer of a better proposition 
elsewhere. He couldn’t get anyone to buy his paper 
and he owed me $55 back wages, so he proposed that I 
take the paper over and give him my notes for $1,000. 
There I was with a paper for $55 eash! 

It was considered one of the most up-to-date coun- 
try newspaper plants in that locality, but it would 
give a modern newspaper man a good laugh. The 
main piece of equipment was a ‘‘ Universal’’ job press 
on which we printed our five-column weekly. We 
didn’t have any power in those days and had to 
‘‘tramp’’ the press by foot-power on the same prin- 
ciple formerly used by sewing machines. Occasion- 
ally the press would get sticky and it would require 
two of us to tramp it! 

I had an eight-page paper and used ‘‘patent in- 
sides,’’ leaving four pages for local news. The press 
would only print one page at a time so it was neces- 
sary to print the paper on one side, turn it over and 
print the back page, unfold it and print one inside 
page and then turn it over and print the other. Think 
of doing that in the best plant of the locality today. 

The paper had been discontinued for a short while 
when I took it over, and my first act was to purchase 
a high-wheeled bicycle to facilitate getting in sub- 
scription renewals. I’d take it out into the country, 
lean it up against a fence when I spied a farmer, 
crawl over and sell him a year’s subseription for $2. 
Later, I grew tired of wheeling the bicycle around so 
I bought a pony and buggy, but he kicked the top out 
of the buggy one day and I had to ride him. 





FRIEND of mine at Hampton, Iowa, acquired a 
paper in much the same way. He came into the 
paper as a composer and the owner got to owing 
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him quite a bit of back wages. 
over for the wages. 


He took the paper 
Try to buy one that way now. 

It used to take from $500 to $1,000 to start a news- 
paper and $4,500 would cover the annual cost of pro- 
duction, not only of the paper but also of the job busi- 
ness. Nowadays the physical plant of the average 
county seat weekly is worth from $10,000 to $12,000 
while the goodwill and subscriptions, figured in at $5 
each, which is the customary value on a weekly, are 
worth equally as much. Operation costs have gone 
up, too. In Denison in 1898, I paid three men a total 
of $25 a week wages. One got $13, one $7 and the 
other $5. Now you pay $30 or $35 apiece. 

The consolidation in country weeklies—there are 
about 2,000 less now than there were twelve years 
ago—has been a good development. When Cherokee 
was a town of 2,500, it used to have four weeklies 
struggling along and none of them making any money. 
I know the one I was working on wasn’t, because I 
couldn’t collect my wages. Now the town is twice 
that size and has half the number of 
they’re making profits. I owned one of them in 
partnership with my two sons. They each drew 
salaries of $70 a week and took a nice dividend out of 
the business besides. 


papers and 


HERE is every reason for consolidation. Business 
men of any town are quick to realize it. In Sae 
City, when two papers consolidated, the business men 
of the town signed an agreement not to support any 
other paper for a period of five years and they did 
about the same thing in Marengo. Why did they do 
it? Instead of paying 30 cents a column inch for ad- 
vertising in each of two papers, they now pay 35 or 
40 cents in one paper and get the same results. It is 
advantageous from the standpoint of the newspaper 
owner, too. He gets an increase both in circulation 
and in inches advertising and the advertising 
brings in a higher rate of revenue. Overhead charges 
are cut down over a third at the start without much 
inerease in operating costs. 

The automobile has been an important factor in the 
‘revolution ”’ newspapering. Havelock, 
Iowa, provides a good illustration. Fifteen years 
ago, Havelock had a population of about 400 people 
and a newspaper there was operating in good shape. 
Then came the auto and people took to trading in the 


of 


of 


country 


(Continued on page 19) 











Ding Chats About His Job 


By SAMUEL H. RECK, JR. 











‘*When I first knew Jay Darling, he was staying out of Beloit Col- 
| lege for a time by faculty suggestion,’’ writes a good friend of the 
famous political cartoonist. ‘‘He had produced for a college publica- 
tion some caricatures of dignitaries that they did not have sense of 
humor enough to appreciate. 


‘*Barlier than that, in high school, Darling got more fun out of 
making humorous sketches of teachers and fellow students than he did 
out of his studies. As a result, he got into some difficulties with 
teachers who—teacherlike—did not appreciate his excursions into 
humorous art. 

‘*He came to the Sioux City Journal staff in 1899 with the idea of 
working into a cartoonist’s berth. His first published sketch, as I re- 
member, was a caricature of his own dad, Rev. Dr. Marc W. Darling, 
a distinguished preacher in Sioux City. ‘Dad’ was a good sport and 
appreciated the joke as much as anybody. 

‘*Por a while, Jay was on a run as a cub reporter. He hammered 
away at his job of news gathering, but his heart was in cartooning. 
As a sort of half way step toward his ambition, he got the assignment 
of making snapshots of familiar people on the streets or elsewhere, in 
odd situations and poses, and working out good-natured humorous 
yarns about them. That series made a hit. Now and then, he would 
do a bit of caricature that would get by. 

‘*Finally, there was no mistaking his genuine skill, and he was 
given the task of doing something regularly for the cartoon position. 
A great day, for a young fellow who would rather draw than eat!’’ 

Now Ding draws daily cartoons for the New York Tribune and Des 





Moines Register. 



























available foot of wall space—and most of 
them bearing inscriptions saying ‘‘Re- 
gards to Ding’’ or something of the kind. 
A man sitting in a corner behind a news- 
An atmosphere that was vaguely like that of 


paper. 
a thousand other journalistic offices, yet distinctly it- 
self. 

That was what I found in the room back of the 
glass door marked ‘‘J. N. Darling,’’ in the tall Des 


Moines Register building. My arrival, I discovered, 
might have been better timed, for the secretary who 
emerged from the inner office informed me that Mr. 
Darling had had a tooth pulled the day before and 
had slept not a wink. 

‘*He hasn’t done any of today’s picture, either,’’ 
she said. ‘‘So you won’t take too much of his time?’’ 

The cordial smile and handshake of the middle-aged 
man behind the big tiltable drawing board, however, 
immediately dissipated my fears. He seated me in a 
chair beside him, and before I knew it he was giving 
me his idea of what an interview should be. 

**Interviewing is like painting a portrait,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘But the picture as it comes out of the re- 
porter’s typewriter is less often a true one, for it is 
warped and colored by the opinions of the interviewer. 
The best way for a man to be interviewed is to write 
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the yarn himself—but where’s he going to get the 
time ?’’ 

His pleasant grin was reassuring, though, and in 
response to a question or two he started telling me 
what I wanted to know—something about the cartoon- 
ing business. 

There are, it seemed, two kinds of cartoonists. The 
larger group is of the human interest variety, like Sid 
Smith, who draws Andy Gump, or McManus, creator 
of ‘Bringing Up Father.’’ 

The other and smaller group is the one to which 
Ding belongs—political cartoonists. And all that’s 
necessary to be a successful political cartoonist, ac- 
cording to the impression I carried away, is to know 
as much as God. 

You’ve got to know something about everything— 
economics, history, mathematics, kitchen etiquette, 
what kind of clothes they wear in Iceland, what kind 
they omit in Eeuador, how many funnels on the 
Leviathan, zoology, botany, Russian politics, French 
polities, Chinese polities, Teapot Domes, architecture, 
bird and animal life, religion, revolution, aviation, 
navigation, naturalization, legislation and every other 
‘*ation’’ in the book. 

How do you get this knowledge? 

Well, Ding reads at least six metropolitan dailies 
every day, from front to back. Try it once. Read 
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six over-stuffed modern newspapers every day for a 
year. That’s some 70,000 pages of printed matter. 
You don’t need to read every word—just glean, as 
Ding does, the gist of each significant story. Sup- 
plement that reading with books and magazines and 
you'll be a wise man—if brain fever doesn’t set in 
first ! 

**People have told me they like my cartoons be- 
cause they are rarely bitter,’’ says Ding. ‘‘This is 
probably the result of knowing both sides of things. 
When one knows both sides, there isn’t much to get 
het up about.’’ 

There is where political car- 
toonists occasionally go wrong. 
Ding selects his six papers so 
that they will represent every 
walk of life. One is a labor 
paper, another a Wall Street, a 
third comes from London. 

It’s easy to make errors, Ding 
remarked, and the immediate 
barometer is a hatful of mail the 
next day. 

I wondered whether there was 
a ‘‘copy desk’’ to pass on ear- 
toons just as news stories are 
censored, and whether whole 
batches of policital cartoons are 
done up in advance. 

‘“‘Nope,’’ Ding re- 
plied. ‘‘I am responsible 
for the ideas in the pic- 
tures, and I try to exer- 
cise just as much care as 
any editor does. And 
about getting them up 
ahead—well, I’ve always 
promised myself that I 
would some time, but 
day after day I just 
manage to get under the 
wire in time to make the first 
edition. ’’ 

**Have you picked your theme 
for today?’’ 

‘‘Not yet. I have a kettleful 
of ideas boiling in my mind and 
sooner or later something will 
come to the surface.’’ 

It was nearing noon. At 12:30, I knew, Ding was 
to deliver a speech; at 2:00 he had an appointment 
with an expert on wild life. It would be 3:00 o’clock 
before the cartoon could be begun, providing the 
cauldron had boiled efficiently. Deadline was 6:15. 

I hated to take more time, but I had plenty of 
questions. 
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“What would you tell a chap who wants to become 
a cartoonist ?’’ I queried. 

‘“Well, he should start drawing pictures when he 
is about five years old, just about the time he learns to 
write. Drawing should be as natural to him as writ- 
ing. If, for instance, he is writing a sentence with the 
word ‘cat’ in it, it should be as easy for him to draw 
a picture of a cat as to write the word.”’ 

Six rapid pencil strokes showed how easy it could 
become. 

‘*He should always carry a pad of paper with him,”’ 
Ding continued, ‘‘and 
draw six or eight pictures 
every day.’’ 

‘*TIs a college education 
necessary ?’’ 

**Not 
though it helps if a fel- 
low keeps his brain cells 


necessarily, al- 
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working. 

‘*What are these two 
ducks you have mounted 
here?’’ 

It seemed that they 
were Mr. and Mrs. Can- 
vasback, and Ding has 
them there, poised as if 
in flight. In his odd mo- 
ments he sketches them. 
There’s something elusive 
about the flight of a ean- 
Aly vasback that’s hard to get 
down on paper and some 
day Ding hopes to solve 
it to his satisfaction. 

An interesting revela- 
tion. I eould visualize 
Ding laboring to get just 
the right touch to his 
drawing of Mr. Canvas- 
back. It was like a writ- 
er, searching for just the 
right word. 

‘Another requisite of 
successful cartooning is 
enthusiasm—the joy of 

accomplishment—and a 
The idea is at least as important as 


, 


wealth of ideas. 
the mechanical ability to draw.’ 


other things I wanted to 

So I left Ding to his caul- 
dron of ideas that produces every day a pictorial edi- 
torial that the people of Iowa and the United States 
have learned to love and look for. 


There were plenty of 


know. But time pressed. 











“It’s Nobody’s Fault But Your Own’ 


Say Newspaper Men, Who Challenge the Assertion of the Pennsylvania Editor That 
They Are Careless of Their Employer’s Interests 


A Red-Hot Discussion of the Salary Question 
Refereed By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


SHE QUILL poked a stick into a hornet’s 
jj) nest last issue, when it printed an inter- 
| view with a Western Pennsylvania edi- 
tor in which he boldly asserted that con- 
to the general contention news- 





trary 
paper men are overpaid. 

Hornets have been raging ‘round the editors’ ears, 
ever since. From Seattle, from New York, from New 
Orleans and Minneapolis and Chieago and Boston 
these hornets have come, and the longer their flight 
the sharper has been their sting! Lucky for the 
Pennsylvania editor that THe Quu didn’t publish 
his name! He probably would have got about fifty 
wrathful telegrams, collect ! 

Newspaper men, the Pennsylvania editor dite 
rarely deserve more than they are getting, and fre- 
quently less. They are careless of the interests of 
their newspaper, he went on to say, and careless of the 
interests of the reading public. Specifically, he as- 
serted, newspaper men 


Take their work too casually. They are firehorses, 
straining hard, it is true, when the call comes, but entirely 
indifferent between times. A star reporter, assigned to 
interview a Japanese prince, didn’t take the trouble to 
inform himself in advance about the distinguished visitor, 
and consequently was unable to ask intelligent questions. 
In contrast, a solicitor for the advertising department, in- 
formed that the assistant advertising manager of an au- 
tomobile factory was to be in town, studied the advertise- 
ments of that factory for a year back, informed himself 
thoroughly about retail conditions in the local field, and 
was able to make worthwhile suggestions to his man. 
Consequently, the paper landed a big contract. 

Waste the company’s money. ‘‘Not in big ways, I’ll 
admit, because they don’t get the chance.’’ They’d 
rather break a typewriter than put up with the temporary 
inconvenience of waiting until it’s fixed. They waste 
copy paper, pencils, stationery, taxi time. 

So mismanage their personal affairs as to make the 
company unwilling to promote them to positions of trust. 
They are constantly being garnisheed, constantly involving 
the company in squabbles with loan sharks, constantly re- 
questing part of their salary in advance. 

Are extravagant, every time they make a trip at the 
company’s expense. 

Accept fifteen or twenty-dollar outside publicity jobs, 
and give them their best thought and energy at the ex- 
pense of their bread and butter positions. 

Protect their brother staff members who soldier on the 
job, instead of letting them get fired and be replaced with 
better men. 


Such, in brief, was the Pennsylvania editor’s indict- 
ment against the average newspaper man. Such were 
his reasons for maintaining that newspaper men, by 
and large, were overpaid. 
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THE QUILL disagrees with him. THE Quit admits 
that he has proved that careless, inattentive men are 
probably getting as much or more than they deserve, 
but—most newspaper men are not careless, not inat- 
tentive. If the Pennsylvania editor had followed the 
rigid practice of firing the weak sisters and boosting 
the salaries of their more competent brothers (pre- 
sumably he did neither) he would certainly have had 
a different story to tell. 

Nothing is more demoralizing to a city room than to 
see the shirker blossoming side by side with the work- 
horse, both apparently getting identical treatment 
from the management. 

““Why should I worry?’’ is the perfectly natural 
question the conscientious reporter soon puts to him- 
self, ‘when Murphy over there, who spends most of 
his time sidestepping jobs, is just as well paid as I 
am? Indeed, the city editor knows that Murphy will 
fall down on the tough assignments and I won’t, so he 
gives ’em all to me and sends Murphy home early. 
There’s no percentage in that.’’ 

And there isn’t. So very soon there’s a whole city 
room of Murphys, and the management is to blame. 

But to turn the meeting over to readers of THE 
QuILL: 

Writes Paul Bellamy, new editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer : 

“‘The anonymous Pennsylvania editor is talking 
through his hat. He should fire all the reporters who 
are guilty of such practices as he tolerates and raise 
the pay of the remainder. Any publisher who dis- 
covers a staff condition such as the one outlined here 
ought to fire the editor first, as it reflects far more 
upon him than it does upon the reporters, who, by and 
large, will tend to be what the editor makes them.”’ 

Heartily concurring with Mr. Bellamy is William 
Chandler, managing editor of the Seattle Times. 
Says Mr. Chandler: 

“‘T never was good in American history and now I 
have to admit I never heard that Rip Van Winkle 
went back into Pennsylvania to finish his nap. And 
while my indigestion continues let me suggest another 
thing. This fellow hints that maybe some day he will 
get a raise, but I doubt it. Newspaper executives are 
hired to run the place, not to let it run them. And if 
all the things he complains of are actual experiences 
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in his office the job is running him. He is talking and 
thinking about a reporter that ceased to exist as far 
back as 1492. The booze hound has no place in mod- 
ern newspaperdom; nor the dead beat; nor the ex- 
pense padder ; nor the drifters who depend on the god 
of chance; nor the office press agent, nor the kind 
who see their loyalty to any sneak rather than to the 
office. Where is the city editor who stands for such 
misfits? In the discard with the misfits. And surely 
these misfits are not the reporters of today.’’ Nor is 
Mr. Chandler’s ‘‘indigestion’’ helped by the 
opposite idea, that the rank and file of 
newspaper men are 
always on the edge of 
the bread line. He | 
says: ‘‘For the love || 
| 








of Pete let’s quit 
pumping the public || 
full of this dope |} 


about reporters work- 
ing on starvation sal- | 
aries. Instead let’s || 
ask the bond sales- || 
man next door, or the 
branch manager on 
the other side what 
he gets. You will find || 
the poor underpaid 
reporter is not nearer 
starvation than a lot 
of others, including 
some young profes- 
sional men. Ask Penn- 
sylvania if he ever 
heard the word 
HOOIE.”’ 

Bernarr MacFad- 
den, a stormy petrel 
of Eastern journalism 
and the publisher of 
a string of ‘‘true 


Don’t miss it. 


A Salary Dialogue. 








In August’s Quill | 


LARENCE DARROW. 
the famous criminal lawyer talks about the moot 
subject, ‘‘Trial by Newspapers.’’ 
to be said on this subject, and Mr. Darrow says them. 


Chicago’s City Press Bureau. 
its sears on more than one newspaper man. 
them, who worked there, tells about it in August. 
article with a score of laughs and a dozen sharp jabs. 


Members of the Chicago Daily 
News staff gather in the hang-out and discuss the mat- 
ter of reporters’ salaries, as stimulated by George F. 
Pierrot’s interview with a Western Pennsylvania edi- | 
tor who says newspaper men are overpaid. | 


Things to Think About in August 
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himself with information to be prepared to meet the 
assistant advertising manager of a large automobile 
factory so as to land a valuable aceount for his paper. 
Which only proves that he had an incompetent man 
for a ‘star’ reporter while his business office had the 
right kind of an advertising solicitor. He tells of his 
assistant city editor who fell down on the job because 
he was more interested in drawing $15 a week for writ- 
ing advertising ‘on the side’ for a local vaudeville 
house, and of his police reporter who made up his mind 
to do some ‘serious drinking’ at a time when he 
was needed to cover an important case—but 
apparently he still re- 
tained the ‘star’ re- 
porter, the assistant 
| eity editor and the 
| police reporter on his 
| staff. 
‘*Evidently this edi- 
tor is making a col- 








lection of newspaper 
An interview in which derelicts. I have had 
| a few on my own 


papers that he is wel- 
come to add to his col- 
lection—perhaps. he 
has them, because I 
didn’t keep them 
long. 

‘‘Among the edi- 
torial personnel of my 
papers are writers 
and reporters whose 
loyalty and workman- 
like industry can not 
be matched in any 
other business in the 
world. It is impossible 
to overpay such men. 
They are the type 
who will go without 


There are things 


This place has left 
One of 
An 








story’’ magazines and 





eating, who do with- 





of the New York Eve- 

ning Graphic and the Philadelphia Evening News, is 
equally uneonvineed that the Pennsylvania editor has 
proved his ease. 

‘* About the most I get from his feeble attempt to 
prove this contention,’’ writes Mr. MacFadden, ‘‘is 
that this editor leaves much to be desired in himself 
as an employer of men. 

‘*For instance, he tells of his ‘star’ reporter who got 
drunk and failed to cover his assignment on the occa- 
sion of the visit of a Japanese prince to his city and 
compares him to the advertising solicitor on his paper 
who carefully examined a year’s files and steeped 


out sleep, forget their 
families, their religion, and their friends to serve 
their paper loyally. 

‘* A newspaper reporter has no hours that he can call 
his own. When a big story ‘breaks’ he stays up all 
night and all day, and he is lucky if he ean find enough 
time to grab a sandwich in transit as a means of keep- 
ing body and soul together while he is ‘covering’ that 
story. In addition to this physical effort, he is called 
upon to exercise a degree of mentality, judgment and 
reasoning power that is matched by few other em- 
ployees anywhere in the world. Is it possible to over- 
pay service of that sort?”’ 
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As usual Eric W. Allen, thoughtful dean of the 
School of Journalism at the University of Oregon, 
wastes no words. His statement follows: 

‘‘Whether newspaper men are paid enough, or too 
little, or too much cannot be settled by reciting, in a 
reminiscent mood, instances of reporters who have 
padded their expense accounts, loafed on the job, or 
taken to drink. 

‘*Men leave the newspaper for other businesses and 
professions; they also leave other businesses and pro- 
fessions for the newspaper. My own observation is 
that the drift away from the newspaper into other 
vocations is greater in amount and higher in quality 
than the drift in the opposite direction. Therefore, 
my verdict would be that newspaper men are under- 
paid rather than overpaid. Any thoughtful believer 
in the exceeding importance of sound journalism to 
the welfare of society must be sorry indeed to admit 
the corrections of such a verdict. Journalism ought 
to have the benefit of the best ability the generations 
produce.’’ 

E. J. Stackpole, president and editor-in-chief of the 
Harrisburg Telegraph, acknowledges the justice of 
many of his fellow Pennsylvanian’s contentions, but 
believes that the management must share the blame. 
In his own words: 

‘*Having spent about fifty years of my life as a 
newspaper writer and publisher I am compelled to ad- 
mit that many of the views expressed by the Penn- 
sylvanian are a reflex of what many of us have been 
thinking for years. I have frequently in talks with 
young reporters tried to make them see that their 
jobs should be magnified by patient and devoted serv- 
ice rather than treated as a sort of meal-ticket until 
something more to their liking should turn up. 

‘* Any old-timer in the newspaper game knows that 
there is entirely too much thought given by news- 
paper workers to the present and too little to the 
future of their profession. Many a young chap with 
fine qualifications and talent permits himself to be 
drawn aside into byways that destroy his initiative 
and give him a wrong slant upon journalism as a pro- 
fession. 

‘What the average newspaper editor is looking for 
among the younger 
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ference of the workers therein. They are not trained 
to methodical and careful writing through an environ- 
ment which encourages and strengthens the writing 
instinct and development. Too often young reporters 
imitate the characteristics of older men who are in a 
way responsible for the defects of their younger as- 
sociates. 

‘* As to the salary question, that is one of the mat- 
ters about as difficult to solve as the air currents in a 
flight of an aviator over the Atlantic from east to west. 
Newspaper men are more or less the inheritors of 
tradition and adopt practices which might long ago 
have been thrown into the discard. My own judg- 
ment as to salary is that we should have fewer and 
better editors with salaries commensurate with the im- 
portance of the work that they are doing.’’ 

A far west reporter, who asks that he be given the 
same protection of anonymity that has cloaked the 
Pennsylvania editor, writes ‘‘to get a considerable 
amount of venom off my chest.’’ He gladdened the 
hearts of THE QuILL editors by adding ‘‘it’s good to 
get hold of something now and then that makes a fel- 
low wonder just how much good he is to the paper.’’ 
In that sentence is bound up the reason why THE 
Quit, though largely disagreeing with it, was willing 
to publish the original article without refutation. 
The article had the virtue of presenting a side of the 
complex salary question which seldom is considered. 

Says this reporter: 

‘*The city hall press room has pondered for several 
days upon the evil ways into which the reporters of 
‘a good sized city in western Pennsylvania’ have fall- 
en. It marvels at the possibility that reporters in 
Western cities are so much more virtuous and respect- 
able. Without discrediting its own worth the city 
hall press room doubts that possibility. 

** All of which means that the press room read, with 
much interest, George F. Pierrot’s interview with the 
newspaper man who believed that his fellow crafts- 
men were treated as well or better than they de- 
served. 

‘‘The trouble with the interview is that it strikes 
fire. There is just enough truth in almost every point 
made to stir the reporter’s conscience. And yet, in 

every point the same 











men are those who can 
write clearly and con- 
vineingly and invest 
their stories with the 
glamour and the fresh- 
ness of originality. 
‘*Messy editorial and 
news rooms are respon- 
sible for much of the 
carelessness and indif- 





Coming Next Issue 


A further discussion of the Pennsylvania edi- 
tor’s charges, in dialogue form, by members of the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Daily News. 


Are Newspaper Men Overpaid? 


reporter feels himself 
falsely accused. Here’s 
what our press room 
says: 

‘‘First, we admit 
that conditions among 
reporters seem bad at 
times. The purpose of 
this story is to prove 

















responsibility of news- 





(Continued on page 20) 





Can Newspapers Achieve Good Writing? 


An Interview With Henry Justin Smith 
By RICHARD W. BECKMAN 


Here is Mr. Smith’s appraisal of good newspaper writing quoted from his booklet, ‘‘It’s the Way It’s 


Written.’’ 


“I see good writing now as one excellent adornment of the newspaper man or woman; 
one very fine ambition of the craft—perhaps still the finest. 


But I see it doing its bit along with, and 


tremendously vitalized by, those robust qualities necessary for the fighting end of the profession. I 


say again: ‘It is a bitter fate to be ordinary; to bea slack, dull or slipshod writer.’ 


But I add: ‘It is 


a bitter fate to be a graceful aesthete, and nothing else, in a company of bulldog hustlers, and all 
around news athletes.’ I repeat the sentiment that ‘So-called go-getters are great, but there is noth- 


ing to prevent them from being twice as great except that they won’t write and so can’t write.’ 


And 


now to make the thought complete, I say to writers: ‘You can be twice as great if you will try with 


all your might to be go-getters.’ ’’ 


Tl is said that in the old cigar store on 
Newspaper Alley, a quarter block from 
the intersection of Madison and Wells 
streets in Chicago, more newspaper 
shop—artistic, bad and indifferent news- 
paper shop—has been talked to the eubie foot of 
tobacco smoke than in any other one spot in that city. 
In support of this record claimants jocularly point to 
the cigar dealer who, they assert, is growing more 
and more each day to bear a close resemblance to Lord 
Northcliffe. 

Henry Justin Smith, managing editor of the Chi- 
eago Daily News, launched easily into a discussion of 
the artistic side of newspaper writing and newspaper 
making from a worn bench in these surroundings. 

Here, centered in the local room four floors above, 
is a stronghold of good writing. Bound round by 
street car and ‘‘L’’ routes, in the ears of which a 
strap-hanging public must literally fight for a chance 
to unfold its evening paper, here is a newspaper shop 
in which good writing has become the order of the day. 
Not good writing that is the result of days and weeks 
of preparation but good writing as a matter of the 
day’s routine in the preparation of the story for the 
impending edition. 

Guided by this sort of a tradition in its writing, the 
circulation of the News has grown; and in a city that 
must be filled with the same type of people who have 
made possible the establishment of successful tabloids 
in other cities. This good writing is not something 
reeking of the ‘‘good old days,’’ but the heart and 
soul of a live, fighting, informing modern metropoli- 
tan daily. It is a tradition which has produced a 
dozen or more men, including its managing editor, 
who while primarily reporters, are the authors of 
books of fiction and fact. 

‘Tt is presumed that you must have a workable 
knowledge of good English in order to be able to 
write,’’ Mr. Smith began. ‘‘ As to the place of good 
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writing, news writing must be considered from three 
angles. You can call it manufacturing—producing a 
commodity for those who wish merely to be informed. 
Or you may look upon news as a public utility—a 
necessary service. Or you can consider it. an art. 
Always we find in any one news room a struggle to 
determine whether the business or manufacturing side 
of writing is going to crowd out the artistie side. 

‘Though newspapers-are severely criticised for 
their careless treatment of the English language, the 
rank and file of news men feel an enthusiasm in the 
production of an artistic paper. The care and atten- 
tion lavished upon the make-up of the first page is a 
fine illustration of the artistie impulse.’’ 

Here the discussion shifted to a question as to just 
what methods the News had employed to produce a 
newspaper that is outstanding among metropolitan 
dailies for the fineness of the diction in its columns. 

‘It has always been that way on the News,’’ Mr. 
Smith explained. ‘‘The foreign service, for example, 
has been composed of men who not only know the 
particular country or continent to which they are as- 
signed politically, economically and socially but who 
in addition can write. 

‘‘No particular system has been employed to effect 
this attention to style. It is an unwritten understand- 
ing among the editorial executives that the writer who 
injects originality and vividness into his copy is to be 
encouraged. Copy readers respect the touches that 
add life to a story. A family feeling in this matter 
pervades the news room. We don’t like to have a 
mistaken idea of efficiency that might prevent the men 
from being spontaneous about their work.’’ 

Mr. Smith gave Victor F. Lawson, late editor of 
the News, and Charles H. Dennis, the present edi- 
tor, much credit for the upbuilding of this writing 
tradition. Lawson’s personality ruled the editorial 
rooms, from 1880 until his death in 1925, creating a 
standard of excellence and training which produced 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Practice Meets Principle 


Students of journalism may be taught sound prin- 
ciples of professional theory, but if they meet un- 
sound principles of professional practice, they can do 
little about it. 

The forthright action of Frederick T. Birchall, act- 
ing managing editor of the New York Times, in de- 
nouncing the notorious ‘‘pack system’’ of reporting 
is a healthy and stimulating challenge, not to the oft- 
abused publishers but to the reporters themselves, to 
restore the fine spirit of interested service which, in 
some large cities, has yielded to indolence and soiled 
principle. 

New York itself, of course, is the outstanding ex- 
emplar of the ‘‘ pack system,’’ whereby one man in a 
group of reporters on a common assignment does the 
work and shares the results, accurate or inaccurate; 
where the deserting absentee is protected, the loafer 
permitted to develop a lack of responsibility. The 
professional instinct which made brilliant newspapers 
and corresponding high publie service, due to compe- 
tition of effort, is discarded with a little shallow 
sophistry. 

It is not always the publishers or the editors who 
are to blame for the remaining ills of journalism. The 
man on the beat, if he ean realize it and cares to do 
so, is the pulsing life-blood of honest newspaper work. 
The ‘‘pack system’’ is not merely a demoralizing sys- 
tem, but it is a dishonest system. Nor is it merely 
cheating an employer, nor merely cheating the public ; 
the man who practices it is cheating himself, and the 
ensuing moral disintegration of which the ‘‘pack’’ 
is a symbol adds him to that dreary army of shiftless 
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and untrustworthy men whose ranks during the past 
ten years have been thinned almost to extinction. 

Journalism owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Birchall. 
His action may have been based on ethies, or it may 
have been based on common sense. Journalism stands 
in need of both. 





Augean Stables 

No just commentator would wish to dispute the title 
of the Indianapolis Times to the Pulitzer gold medal 
for its conspicuous service in ‘‘exposing political cor- 
ruption in Indiana, prosecuting the guilty, and bring- 
ing about a more wholesome state of affairs in civil 
government.’’ Nor should the acumen, courage and 
tenacity of Boyd Gurley, editor of the Times, be 
brought into question. Newspaper and editor alike 
stand as exemplars of ‘‘crusading journalism.’’ But 
there is in the award a morsel for the ruminant mind. 

A fetid condition must exist before it can be ex- 
posed. It can become as general as the wretched 
spawn of the Ku Klux Klan made it in Indiana only 
when officialdom is utterly debauched. 

D. C. Stephenson, now serving a life sentence for 
the murder of a girl, did not become the political dic- 
tator of Indiana in a day, or without an epic struggle. 
No part of his career while he was making and unmak- 
ing puppets of state was such as could withstand the 
light of publicity. Yet come to power he did; and he 
might still sit in high place but for the private indis- 
eretions which culminated in capital crime. 

Who shall write a chapter on the journalism which 
failed to discover the creeping and crawling creatures 
in the day when they began the besmirching of a 
state’s good name? What shall be the award to a 
press that signally failed in its obligation to a public 
that must always grope in the dark when reporters 
are blind and editors are mute? And how shall the 
world come to know of the merit of those newspapers 
which, by eternal vigilance and intelligent as well as 
courageous management, keep reasonably clean and 
wholesome the civic affairs of their communities? 

A Hercules and two rivers may serve to clean a 
stable in a day, but they will not be needed if the 
excrement of 3000 oxen is not permitted to accumulate 
for 30 years. 





What’s in a Name? 


The bar association of North Dakota highly resolves 
that the press be requested, in reporting actions at 
law, always to name the attorneys on each side. This 
is, aS every newspaper man will admit, a wholly ad- 
mirable suggestion, though honored often in the 
breach. 

Since the ethies of our brother professionals pre- 
scribes advertising, it is to be assumed that the sug- 
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gestion is an unselfish one, designed not te promote 
the interests of the lawyers but to render to the public 
that which is the public’s due. There is, however, the 
possibility that merely naming counsel for plaintiff 
and defendant will fail to satisfy the needs of the 
reader. 

Pending the general response of editors in all states 
to this reasonable request, would it not be a service- 
able example if the Dakota press would follow some 
such general style as this: 

‘*Former Judge Pemberton Whiffle, who in his five 
years on the circuit bench had more opinions reversed 
by appellate courts than any other jurist in the his- 
tory of the state, appeared for the plaintiff. He was 
opposed by Elton Chilton, who drew the Water Power 
Regulatory Act which lobbyists for the power inter- 
ests slipped through the legislature in the closing 
hours of the last session.’’ 





Heywood Broun’s “Disloyalty” 

Heywood Broun’s ‘‘It Seems to Me’’ column in the 
New York World, unquestionably one of the best- 
known and best-liked features of a paper notable for 
its features, is again missing—the second time in a 
year. This time Broun’s absence will be permanent. 
On May 5, under the heading where his column usual- 
ly appeared, was this black-face announcement : 

“The World has decided to dispense with the serv- 
ices of Heywood Broun. His disloyalty to this paper 
makes any further association tmpossible.’”’ 

About the time of the Saceo-Vanzetti decision last 
summer Broun’s comments on the case made him, tem- 
porarily, unable to agree with the World editorial 
management. His column disappeared. In the Na- 
tion, shortly thereafter, commenced a weekly column 
entitled blatantly ‘‘It Seems to Heywood Broun.’’ 
Here Broun expressed his always entertaining and 
often stimulating views on everything from corks to 
cabinets. Last winter, without warning, the World 
column reappeared. 

In the Nation for May 9 Broun’s column was taken 
up with his criticism of the World as a newspaper 
which was ‘‘sometimes silent when there was need for 
elamor.’’ New York needed a liberal morning paper, 
Broun said, and while the World was the nearest thing 
to it, it wasn’t near enough. 

The result was Broun’s summary dismissal from the 
staff of the paper. He first knew of it, he says, 
when he read the announcement in the World. There 
was no further explanation. Moreover, he declares, 
he had been told by the World, ‘‘to blow off steam’’ in 
the Nation. 

You may draw your own conclusions. One you 
can’t escape is that, though the World objects to being 
called non-liberal, it isn’t liberal enough to permit 
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criticism by any of its creatures. (Probably no news- 
paper in the United States would be.) Another is 
that Broun was treated rather shabbily. There is also 
room for discussion as to whether Broun might not 
have found a more courteous and more effective 
method of voicing his comments. 

The Nation announces, a bit smugly, that he will 
have complete freedom to express his views whether 
or not they agree with those expressed on the week- 
ly’s editorial pages. 


Beware the Imitation 


Definitions of journalism are fairly broad. Latter- 
ly they have been stretched to take in almost anything 
that involves the printed word and circulates under 
guise of information, or even of misinformation. 

The young journalist needs to be watchful what 
manner of enterprise he adventures himself into, and 
that is a very hard thing to worry about when a job 
is, after all, a job. 

In particular, there is in mind the innumerable 
small local magazines, published to meet some special 
group need, most of which provide employment for 
one or more persons with some knowledge of English 
and typographical arrangement. Every large com- 
munity has them; many of them are useless; many of 
them represent an imposition on weary advertisers 
and an economic waste of good white paper, ink and 
time. 

There can be no quarrel with the groups or clubs 
which usually publish them; nor with their purposes. 
But is there a home without its problem of mail litera- 
ture in this and lesser forms, differing.in its special 
pleading only by the frankness with which it adver- 
tises its cause? It does seem a pity that promising 
young men and women should be attracted to one side 
of their profession and lose, as they must, the liberal 
spirit which enlivens journalism proper. 

The small class publication usually stands on an al- 
most invisible line between legitimate news and prop- 
aganda. 


Business Was Good 


‘« Business,’’ bright monthly which burgeoned un- 
der the successive editorships of Lucien Kellogg, 
(Washington), and Arthur H. Little and offered op- 
portunity to many a magazine writer of Sigma Delta 
Chi affiliation, suspended publication. The 
breadth of its appeal was greater than served the pur- 
poses of its publishers, to whom publishing is a sec- 
ondary interest. Its passing is occasion for very 
sincere regret on the part of writers, no less than of 
those who have been privileged to be, at no cost, its 
readers. 


has 
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Here’s a Service of Research for Editors 
(Continued from page 6) 
departments, sending a quarter to one and a dime to 
another, and generally going to a lot of bother.’’ 

From time to time, the service sends out biblio- 
graphic references bearing upon important spot news 
developments. Another time-saver for busy editors. 

Editorial Research has gone past the trial stage. It 
has become a recognized source of clearly presented 
information. It goes not only to the Bugle and the 
metropolitan daily, but to leading national magazines 
and farm publications. Among its clients are news- 
papers in London, Tokyo, and Buenos Aires. 

But the chief beneficiary is the editor of the Bugle. 
Less able than the big city publisher to afford a big 
library, he leans heavily upon Editorial Research Re- 
ports for his economic and political information. 

And when the day has been a particularly hard one 
—when callers have been legion and thoughts few— 
he may even lift excerpts from the latest report and 
print them intact. He is permitted to do this without 
crediting the service. 

It’s not certain just what happens when the facts in 
a report seem to prove something contrary to an 
avowed policy of the paper. In that case, perhaps, 
the editor files the report away and wishes he hadn’t 
received it. When, on the other hand, a report vindi- 
eates his paper’s policy, the ed probably quotes it at 
great length and with a triumphant note. 

In either case, he cannot escape enlightenment. 
And enlightenment is a prerequisite to sound edi- 
torial policy. 





Why I Left Newspaper Work 
(Continued from page 4) 

tradesmen in the business office, and that he often 
omits real news from reading matter because the in- 
terested persons can perhaps be forced to pay for its 
insertion at so much per agate line. These efforts to 
turn news into money of course come to naught when 
the public demands to know about the new Ford ear, 
and demands its baseball scores whether commercial 
sport advertises or not. A good instance was the 
thwarted attempt of the New York newspapers to call 
the Clicquot Club Eskimos ‘‘an orchestra.’’ 

I am not urging any reform in these remarks. I 
don’t blame the publishers. I merely point out that 
editorial independence is a pleasant fiction, even when 
you omit consideration of public prejudice. What 
newspaper could successfully advocate birth control 
in a Roman Catholic community? What would hap- 
pen to the circulation of a New York newspaper ad- 
voeating the strict enforcement of the prohibition 
act? ‘‘Lay off Russia for a few weeks, boys; the 
Chamber of Commerce is getting sore.’’ 
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Where do most newspaper men go when they leave 
the shop for good? They go into publicity or adver- 
tising or become secretaries of chambers of commerce, 
much to the disgust of Mr. Mencken and much to the 
satisfaction of their overworked wives. To take their 
places come ranks of fresh-faced boys and girls, eager- 
eyed and full of ideals and technical words—only to 
go through the same cycle and leave the grind, or else 
to remain at cluttered desks until their hair is white. 
And somehow I envy those who stick it out. 

This is not a spontaneous piece, by the way. Some- 
body urged me to set down why I left newspaper 
work, and these words be on his head. I am not a dis- 
charged newspaper employee, or soured on life. My 
liver is in good order, so far as I know. But back to 
the subjeet—— 

I said in the lead that the answer was Money. I 
might add, ‘‘And not much money, either.’’ But 
perhaps it would be well to sum up my reasons in a 
different way: 

Why am I not a leg man? Because I don’t like 
dealing with cops or municipal clerks all day long, 
and I can’t live on $40 a week. 

Why am I not a rewrite man or copyreader? 
Because I got tired of being a factory hand, and I 
can’t live on $50 or $60 a week. 

Why am I not a highly paid editorial specialist? 
Because I am not good enough. 

Having made my own decision to quit the craft, I 
went, with deep misgiving, into trade. Gradually the 
misgiving slipped away, I put on twenty pounds and, 
although I have not laid up a treasure of pieces of 
eight and stock dividends, I live much more comfort- 
ably than I used to, and I don’t care at all whether 
people mistake me for George F. Babbitt. 





Play Fair With Publicity 


(Continued from page 8) 


believe, wrong in principle and harmful in practice. 
We, therefore, make every effort to have any story or 
photograph of ours go directly to the news desk and 
not to the business office, pointing out always in a note 
to the editor that we want it considered solely on its 
intrinsic merits and never in connection with any ad- 
vertising we place. Every news or feature story pub- 
lished in any newspaper, of course, has advertising 
value of a sort for somebody. Therefore, if a story 
is true and, judged in full competition with other 
available material, is interesting enough to print, we 
do not understand the purpose served by rejecting it 
solely because it may benefit an advertiser. 

**3. Does it take the place of advertising? 

**We see in the creation of sales through advertis- 
ing and in the dissemination of information through 
publicity two allied but nevertheless distinct economic 
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forces. Neither can perfectly do the work of the 


other. To eliminate entirely the possibility of our 
ever being in a position to make publicity attempt 
the work of advertising, we charge our clients for the 
preparation and distribution of publicity material 
only what it costs us to do the work. The profits that 
our organization make come from the advertising we 
place. 

**4. Will it affect N. W. Ayer & Son’s choice of the 
paper as an advertising medium? 

‘*Emphatically ‘No!’ Our publicity lists are not 
made up with reference to the advertising lists used 
by any of our clients, nor are these advertising lists 
prepared with reference to the papers that use or re- 
ject the publicity articles we distribute. Any news- 
paper can use all the publicity material we may send 
or throw it all into the waste basket with complete as- 
surance that in either event it will not be affecting our 
consideration of that paper as an advertising me- 
dium.’’ 

To the news editor who insists that there is no good 
news except what he pays his reporters to gather, this 
policy is of little concern. He is assuming that news 
always will flow in the channels he chooses to watch 
and that because a story is offered gratuitously it nec- 
essarily must be disregarded. But the news editor 
with a broader viewpoint finds many good stories 
among the publicity articles that reach his desk, 
whether they be publicity for some governmental 
agency, some individual, some civie organization or 
some advertiser. It is always interesting to note that 
the more influential papers, selecting the stories they 
print on their merits, are the ones that use the largest 
amount of publicity material. - 





Then and Now in Country Newspapering 


(Continued from page 9) 


neighboring larger towns. Business men of Have- 
lock moved out and the village went down. So 
did the paper. 

The dwindling of politics as an important part 
in the newspaper business is another interesting 
development. Over one-half of the papers in 
Iowa are independent. The desire or incentive 
of a paper to be political is practically wiped out, 
both by the adoption of the direct primary and 
by the elimination of ‘‘ political pap’’ as we used 
to call it. In the old days, many papers 
existed largely by the printing of public 
notices thrown to them by party leaders in 
return for the support of their news 
columns. This would often amount to over 
$1,000 a year. This ‘‘pap’’ paid for one- 
fourth the operation cost of $4,500. With 
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the modern operation cost of $12,000 to $18,000, the 
paper isn’t made or broken by such support or for 
the lack of it. 

People generally don’t realize it, but owners of the 
county weeklies often have more money invested in 
their business than the individual bankers in their 
town have invested in their banks, and at the present 
time are a darn sight more financially responsible than 
the average country bankers, too. 





Can Newspapers Achieve Good Writing? 


(Continued from page 15) 


such men as Carl Sandburg, Keith Preston, Paul 
Scott Mowrer, Ben Hecht, Harry Hansen and Robert 
J. Casey. 

‘*Lawson would go to considerable lengths to en- 
courage a reporter,’’ Mr. Smith continued, ‘‘noting 
‘fine work’ on the margin of the story that caught his 
fancy. He didn’t do this often enough to make it 
seem commonplace. But he had a habit of breaking 
loose and expressing as much enthusiasm over a good 
story or a well made-up first page as any of the young- 
er men—only the latter didn’t always worry about it. 

**It seems to me that the earlier men who attained 
a fine style in their writing didn’t just happen that 
way. Men like Eugene Field, Finley Peter Dunne 
and George Ade of an earlier day and Sandburg, 
Preston, Mowrer, Hecht, Hansen, Casey, and many 
others of a later day must have felt confident that the 
men at the top appreciated exceptionally fine work. 
They must have been spurred on by that feeling. 

‘*T don’t consider the eecentrie or splashy style of 
writing favorably’’—the conversation turned back to 
the technique of the artistic side of writing—‘‘and of 
the passionate lead for the news story I’m not partieu- 
larly fond. There is a happy medium between the 
gushing style and the dull laborious method of manu- 
facturing a news story. The best kind of writing uses 

words that are steeped in the English tradition 
but with enough American characteristics in evi- 
dence to make it distinctly American. Look for 
a style that prefers Anglo-Saxonisms rather than 
Latin derivatives. Avoid stilted words and ex- 
pressions. 

‘‘After all, when discussing the artistic side 
of newspapering, it must be remembered that 
newspapering is a practical profession; not 

purely art. It may be compared to the dis- 
tinction between architecture and archi- 
tectural engineering. A fine example of 
architecture will fall if a knowledge of ar- 
chitectural engineering is not employed in 
its erection. 

‘The general average of writing pro- 
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ficiency of the men we add to our news staff is higher 
now than formerly,’’ Mr. Smith returned to specific 
eases. ‘‘We have less trouble with the copy that 
comes across the desk. The schools of journalism are 
somewhat responsible for this condition. But even 
their training cannot instill in a man an instinct for 


” 


news. 





“It’s Nobody's Fault But Your Own” 
(Continued from page 14) 
papers themselves for this condition, or else to prove 
that our recalcitrant editor is overstating himself. 
The best way will be to take up his points and answer 
them one after another. 

(1) Business office personnel is more important 
than that of the news room. 

‘*Under that head our editor compares an advertis- 
ing man who prepared himself for a business inter- 
view and a reporter named Kelley, who got drunk 
and missed his appointment. 

‘*The first comment is that the advertising man was 
a paragon, especially if he happened to get enough 
information out of his interview to write the inev- 
itable news story that had to be printed to help get 
that automobile advertising business. One of the banes 
of any reporter’s existence is trying to glean enough 
details for that story from that advertising solicitor. 

‘Kelley should have been fired out of hand. The 
reporting fraternity would have felt sorry for him, no 
doubt, but the general news room comment would have 
been that he was considerable of a damned fool. That 
is on the drinking count. Lack of preparation is 
something yet again. 

‘‘The city hall press room discussed that point and 
it was generally agreed that no reporter liked to go 
out to interview anybody without some little informa- 
tion about the subject. And what about the phone 
call that says Senator So-and-So will arrive at the 
union station in ten minutes when it takes at least 
eleven minutes to get there from the office? Just try 
and prepare for all your interviews. 

(2) Newspaper men are incurable wasters. 

‘‘How many newspaper offices keep their type- 
writers in tip-top shape? The writer’s office surprised 
the whole town some months ago by putting in new 
typewriters throughout. But before that everybody 
on the staff had, at one time or another, been forced 
to use a badly disranged mill for weeks at a time for 
the simple reason that there was none other and the 
work had to be done. 

‘‘The editor says reporters cram copy paper into 
their desks. May I ask him if he ever had to hunt 
around the city room for copy paper when he was in 
the middle of a fast-moving story? City rooms just 
will run out of copy paper. Much copy paper is 
wasted, it must be admitted, but can it be entirely 
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avoided? The office might require it to be used on 
both sides and then think of the confusion that might 
result when the sheets got turned wrong. The pencil 
stub evil might be obviated if offices would furnish 
those little handles for them. Reporters cannot be ex- 
pected to buy them.’’ 

Space limitations require the shortening of this in- 
teresting letter. Under the head of ‘‘ Financially Ir- 
responsible,’’ our reporter admits that he has great 
difficulty keeping his bank book balanced, but denies 
that this fact has any bearing on his usefulness to his 
newspaper. He quarrels with the Pennsylvania edi- 
tor in the matter of outside jobs, too. He says: ‘‘ Now, 
I like being a reporter and I work at it; but my wife 
has to work, too, and I have to earn such side money 
as I can to make payments on a home and whatever 
family appurtenances we have gathered together. 
Raise? In the last four years I have managed to 
boost my salary $10 a week and had to make one move 
to do it. 

**Salaries do not go up as a man’s value to the 
paper increases. But the city editor must have his 
work done, and he calls upon the man who can do it. 
That’s why every newspaper office in this city has at 
least one reporter who is working long hours over 
time, just because he will do the work and do it well.”’ 

Willis J. Abbot, far-seeing editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, sees no defense for the types of re- 
porter the Pennsylvania editor complains about—they 
are ‘‘a constant menace to the newspapers on which 
they are employed.’’ He believes, however, that news- 
papers ought to safeguard the future of their com- 
petent editorial men, and that most of them are not 
doing it. 

‘‘Tt seems to me,’’ he writes, ‘‘that the difficulty 
about salaries in journalism is not so much with the 
adequacy of the pay of the younger men as it is with 
the provision for steadily increasing incomes and the 
attainment of independence with advancing years. 

‘*Some few newspapers make specific provision for 
this by profit-sharing methods. Others permit partici- 
pation in stock ownership, but the latter system usual- 
ly can help but few of the editorial workers. 

**Tt is difficult because one is not informed 
as to salaries paid on other papers. I remember not 
long ago one of the owners of a big paper which de- 
sired to establish a profit-sharing system was trying to 
find out the rates of salaries paid on other papers, and 
told me in disgust that while you could discover with- 
out difficulty the salary of any railroad president or 
great captain of industry, it was practically impos- 
sible to find out what the newspaper next door was 
paying its managing editor. 

‘*My own opinion is that newspapers pay the be- 
ginner very fairly, but fail properly to recompense 
the veteran.’’ 











CHASE 8. OSBORN (Michigan asso- 
ciate) is an active candidate for vice- 
president of the United States on the 
Republican ticket. The former Mich- 
igan governor has received the indorse- 
ment of the Wolverine delegation. 

* * * 

WILLIAM A. CESSNA (Drake ’26) 
has finally satisfied his wanderlust after 
traveling around over Alaska, Canada 
and several countries in Europe. He is 
telegraph editor for the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal. 

* * ” 

PAUL G. NORRIS, JR. (Grinnell 
27) is sports editor of the Marshall- 
town (Iowa) Times-Republican. 

* « * 

SAM PICKARD (Kansas) formerly 
chief of the radio service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been confirmed 
by the Senate, by unanimous vote, for 
the post of commissioner of the Federal 
Radio Commission. He represents the 
Middle West. Sam was appointed by 
President Coolidge last November but 
because of opposition to another mem- 
ber of the Commission who had not been 
confirmed, the Senate delayed his con 
firmation for over three months. This 
meant no pay. To illustrate Pickard’s 
self-denial, little Sam, aged 7, told his 
teacher: ‘‘We gonna have you over to 
dinner sometime when Daddy’s 
firmed! ’’ 


con- 


* * 7 


WALTER P. MARTIN (Northwest- 
ern ’28) is on the telegraph desk of the 
Flint, (Mich.) Daily Journal. 


* * . 


HAROLD A. MOORE (Oregon), for- 
merly of the Eugene Guard, Eugene Reg- 
ister and Central Oregon Press, Bend, 
Ore., has joined the staff of the Portland 
Oregonian. Other Sigma Delta Chis on 
the editorial staff of the paper are Lair 
H. Gregory (Washington), sports edi 
tor; Webster Jones (Oregon), sports 
writer; Owen S. Cowling (Washington), 


copyreader; and Stanley Orne (Wash- 
ington), who became drama and motion 
picture editor in April. Orne is also 
editor of Oregon Business, monthly 


magazine of the Oregon State Chamber 
of Commerce. 
* * * 

WILLIAM SIMONDS, eldest son of 
William D. Simonds (Washington) is 
prospecting for gold in the Klondike 
region. Also he is gathering material 
for a book. 





JOSEPH L. JONES (Columbia ’22) 
is foreign editor of the United Press of 
fice in New York. 

* * * 

W. A. KARLOWSKI, (Kansas State 
21) is with the University Publishing 
Company, Seattle. 


* . * 


MILTON 8. EISENHOWER (Kan- 
sas) formerly vice-consul in Scotland, is 
secretary to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, William M. Jardine, a position that 
gives him considerable opportunity to 
exercise his journalistic training. 

* * * 

WILFRED WILLE (Wisconsin ’24) 
is working on the desk of the Indianap- 
olis Star. 

» * * 

HOWARD PERRY (Oregon), who 
was on the advertising staff of the Port- 
land Oregonian, is now doing publicity 
for the West Coast Lumber 
bureau and writing for the 


Inspector 


Four L 


Lumber News (Portland). In odd 
moments he writes fiction. 

LEE M. WOODRUFF (Michigan 
721) is chief editorial writer on the 


Grand Rapids Press, while Sidney B. 
Coates (Michigan ’22) is automobile and 
radio editor on the same paper. 
* * * 
ARTHUR MOORE (Grinnell ’27) is 
city editor of the Merced (Calif.) Sun- 
Star. 


* * *. 

FRANCIS STEVENSON (DePauw), 
of the staff of the Associated Press at 
Washington, returned recently from cov 
ering one of Senator James Reed’s 
presidential campaign trips. The ‘‘ barn 
storming’’ tour took them as far as the 
Pacific coast. 


NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
(Kansas) is watching the presses turn 


out his book ‘‘A Man of Learning.’’ 
Now in its second printing, the book 
shows Crawford to be a liberal and cour 
ageous thinker. 

DOOK STANLEY (Washington ’28) 
has joined the editorial staff of the 
American Boy Magazine. 

* * * 

HENRY D. RALPH (Beloit) has been 
appointed Washington correspondent for 
the Oil Paint & Drug Reporters. Ken 
neth Crawford (Beloit ’24) is now at 
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tached to the Washington office of the 
United Press. 
i. * * 


G. F. P. FINE (Columbia ’22) at last 
reports was in charge of the Mexico City 
Bureau of the United Press. 


7 * 7 


G. L. CASWELL (Iowa State) for- 
merly managing director of the Iowa 
Press Association, has just returned 
from a trip to Mexico for the Missouri 


Press Association. He will step back 
into his old position on July 1. 
7 * * 
CHARLES M. GREENWAY (Mich- 


igan associate) 
of the 


is advertising manager 
Kalamazoo Gazette. 
* * * 
HAL BORLAND (Colorado) is living 
in Upper Darby, Pa., and has sold sev- 
eral animal stories to The Ladies’ Home 


Journal. 


. * * 


BYRON F. HEAL (Wisconsin ’24), 
editor and publisher of the 
(Wis.) County Advocate, is the 
father of a daughter. 

* * * 

O. W. ARCHER (Illinois) is now news 

editor of the San Antonio Express. 
* 7 . 

VAN KENNEDY (Texas ’27) is 
now reporting for the San Antonio Eve- 
ning 


Shawano 
new 


News. 
PAT MASON (Ames) is chief esti- 
mator for a large concrete construction 
company at Washington, D. C. 
* * * 

GLENN TUCKER (DePauw) is in 
the publicity department of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia advertising firm. 

* * * 

DONALD BROWN (Grinnell ’27) is 
state editor of the Fort Dodge (Iowa) 
Messenger. 

RALPH D. CASEY (Oregon) has re- 
turned to his duties in the school of 
journalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin after a three weeks’ attack of influ- 
enza. 

* * * 
GARD 


article on 


WAYNE 
uted an 


(Grinnell) contrib- 
‘‘Henry Field of 
lowa’’ to the May issue of Plain Talk, 
and an article on political conditions in 
India to a recent issue of the Independ- 
ent. Mr. Gard, who recently spent three 
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years in India as correspondent for the 
Associated Press, is now head of the 
journalism department at Grinnell Col- 
lege. 

JOHN W. MOFFETT (Missouri ’27) 
is working on the El Paso Post. 

DWIGHT E. McCORMACK (Ne- 
braska ’27) has been working as financial 
editor for the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal since January 1. 


WILLIAM J. KOSTKA (Knox ’27) 
has recently accepted a position with the 
International News Service, World Build- 
ing, New York. 

H. W. FRIER (Illinois ’27), president 
of his chapter in 1926, is now working 
with the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, Chicago, III. 

DONALD B. HADLEY (Grinnell ’25) 
is now located at 660 State Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Don is attending the 
University of Wisconsin and working for 
the Wisconsin State Journal at odd times. 


* * 7 


MAJOR I. D. CARSON (Washington) 
recently made a one-month trip through 
the Middle West and South in the inter- 
ests of the Kelvinator Company. 

CALVIN PATTERSON (Michigan 
’27) is with The Mouthpiece, house 
organ of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company at Detroit. 

WILLIAM CROUCH (Grinnell ’27) 
recently became night editor of the San 
Diego Sun, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper. 


* * * 


LINDSEY H. SPIGHT (Oregon State 
25), formerly with the Oregon Journal, 
Portland, is now on the staff of the Los 
Angeles Times. 

WILLIAM KUHNS (Columbia ’21) 
at last reports was in charge of the 
United Press Bureau at Manila, Philip- 


pine Islands. 
* * * 


H. MARTIN GLENN (Illinois) is the 
Associated Press representative in San 


Antonio. 
* * * 


MELVIN E. WILLIAMSON (Texas 
726) is now connected with a San An- 
tonio bank, having recently returned 
from a newspaper job in Los Angeles. 
Williamson spends his spare time writing 
feature stories and book reviews. He is 
also interested in dramatics, playing 
leads for the local Little Theater. 


EDWARD K. THOMPSON (North 


Dakota °’27) is on the copy desk of the 
Milwaukee Journal. 
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JOHN L. 8. SCRYMGEOUR (Mich- 
igan associate) recently has been named 
a director of the C. C. Winningham Ad- 
vertising agency in Detroit. 

JOHN H. CONNOR (Minnesota) is 
with the Schenectady Union-Star. 


* + * 


RUSSELL WINTERBOTHAM (Kan- 
sas ’28) is handling the circulation for 
the Haldeman-Julius Publications, Gir- 
ard, Kansas. 

+ * . 

MERRILL 8S. GAFFNEY (Iowa ’27) 

is now on the Mason City Globe Gazette. 


* * . 


The marriage of Miss Estare Crane 
to Mark Sullivan (Washington ’28) was 
announced April 23. Sullivan, who was 
editor of the Columns, Washington 
monthly, last year, is now with the 
Seattle Engraving Company. 

* * * 

FLOYD MAXWELL (Oregon) has re- 
signed from the chair of drama and mo- 
tion picture editor of the Portland 
Oregonian to become manager of the 
Broadway theater, Portland, one of the 
‘*de luxe’’ houses of the West Coast 
Theaters chain. He succeeds in getting 
more publicity for his theater than any 
of his rivals; this is some of it. 

ERNEST WETHERILL (Washington 
27) is on the editorial staff of the 
Greenwood-Phinney Press, Seattle com- 
munity paper. 

. * 

HERMAN ‘‘SHRIMP’’ HARNER 
(Columbia ’21) is business manager of 
the Urbana (Ohio) Democrat. 


* * * 


HOMER L. ROBERTS (Oregon State 
ex 724), in charge of the Sacramento of- 
fice of the United Press, has been given 
two men to help him. Roberts has been 
making a specialty of putting out a 
feature service by mail. His stories are 
signed. 

* « 2 

LEO J. HERSHDORFER (Michigan 
23), managing editor of the first sum- 
mer Michigan Daily, is with the Hudson 
Dispatch, Bayonne, N. J. 


a + * 


MERLIN L. SEDER (Iowa State 
716) is now advertising representative 
for the Country Gentleman. He was in 
the advertising department of The Farm- 
er and The Farmer’s Wife before going 
with the Country Gentleman. 


* * * 


CHAPIN COLLINS (Washington ’21) 
of the Montesano Vidette, has purchased 
the Elma Chronicle. He will remain in 
Montesano and supervise the publishing 
of both papers. 

” * * 

EDWARD FRANTA (North Dakota 

26), formerly with the Pampa (Tex.) 
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Times, is now assistant editor on the 
Cavalier County Republican, Langdon, 
N. D., under M. I. Forkner, (North 
Dakota associate). 


» * * 


A. LOWELL McMILLAN (Oregon 
State ’26) has an enthusiastic class in 
journalism in the high school at Marys- 
ville, Cal. He is supervising high school 
publications. 

+ « * 

HAROLD H. HERTELL (Columbia 
21) is assistant chairman of the com- 
mittee on public relations for the East- 
ern railroads, New York. 

* * * 

KIRK FOX (Iowa State ’20), former- 
ly associate editor of Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, has been made manag- 
ing editor of that publication. 

* + * 

ARCHIE ROBINSON (Michigan ’27) 

is reporting on the Royal Oak (Mich.) 


Tribune. 
. * * 


JOHN MANLEY STORM (Iowa 
State), is on the desk of the Cleveland 
News and is attending night school at 
Western Reserve University. He expects 
to get his A.B. degree, thus completing 
the college education he didn’t get to 
finish at Iowa State. 

. * * 

HILL LAKIN (Drake ’26) is editor- 
in-chief of the Biue Island (Ill.) Sun- 
Standard, 

GARDNER KNAPP (Oregon State 
ex 728) is now on the staff of the Oregon 
Statesman, Salem. He has been writing 
magazine articles on the side. 

* * * 

G. C. TERRY (Iowa State ’23), half 
owner of the Tri-County Press, Polo, IIl., 
is one of the district advisers of the Illi- 
nois Press Association. 


* * . 


DR. M. LYLE SPENCER (Washing- 
ton associate) president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, has just returned 
from a six weeks’ tour of the United 
States to secure faculty material. 

* * + 

‘‘BUD’’ KOEPCKE (Michigan ’25) 
is on the rewrite desk of the Detroit 
Free Press. 


* * * 


ARTHUR TAAFFE (Oregon State 
26), in charge of the student athletic 
press bureau at Oregon State College, has 
been getting a large amount of publicity 
for the Oregon State athletic teams in 
papers on the Pacific coast. 


* 2 * 


E. P. ‘*‘PAT’’ LOVEJOY (Michigan) 
has returned to Princeton, Ill., after re- 
signing from the publicity staff of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New York City. 
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: 
Typewriters All Makes 


Sold, Rented and Repaired 
Special Rental Rates to Students 


Rent applied on purchase. 
Agency for all Portables. 











American Writing Machine Company 


177 North Dearborn St. Cen. 2653 
329 South Dearborn St. Har.» 2424 
229 North Wabash Ave. Cen. 0402 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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r this age of healthy competition, success cannot be 
attained through ordinary channels of service. Fair 

price, quick delivery, and honorable methods are_all 
of vital necessity. Yet there exists a phase equally im- 
portant, that of a personal interest and trust between 
the manufacturer and purchaser. It must bring a will- 
ing aceptance, at face value, of the word and of an indi- 
vidual or chapter. 


Our entire organization has been taught that the cus- 
tomer is always right. Perhaps there have been times 
when, in the course of developments, we may have been 
right. But right or wrong, we hold a firm belief in the 
integrity of those whom we serve. 


Impassive business methods may have their advan- 
tages. Yet our records of annual growth might prove 
that our policy, old-fashioned as it is, may be right, 
after all. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sole Official Jewelers to Sigma Delta Chi 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston Kansas City Ricumonp Des Moines 
New Yorx DeNnvER Ann ARBOR San Francisco 
CuIcaco WasuiInGton DALtas Los ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA CoLuMBUS ITHACA SEATTLE . 
PITTsBuRGH ATLANTA InpIanaPotis Strate Coiiece 

















From the Printer’s Devil to 


The Barons 
of the Fourth Estate 


they 
READ 


“The UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 


— 7 


A Monthly Review of Happenings 
in the Journalistic World 
Each issue is full of Special Articles, 


Interesting Features and 
| Unusual Departments 





Send in $2.00 for Subscription Now 
| Address All Communications to 


The United States Publisher 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, Editor 


| 221 South Fourth Street Springfield, Lllinois 
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Roaming 
Journalists 





WHEREVER you go, whether you 
move to the rooming house 
across the street or get an assignment 
in far-off Hong Kong, the Quill will 
follow you 


Provided that you send us your 
new address! 


Use the form below or simply a 
postal card. 


Quill Circulation Department 
836 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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No Last Chance in Sigma Delta Chi 


_ Are you going out to meet that job or will you be , 
_. forced to grasp at the first opening that comes along? 


The Personnel Bureau Is at Your Service — Register Now! 


“AFTER COLLEGE, WHAT?” 


Bureau can Serve you. 
Delta Chi men. 


Soon you will be stepping out into that 
new position. You don’t have one, you say? 
It keeps a sharp lookout for jobs for Sigma 
Those who register are constantly being notified of 
openings in the journalistic field. Register now! 


Perhaps the Personnel 


Use form below. 


ENDORSED BY EMPLOYERS. Employers endorse this service because 
they know that Sigma Delta Chi men are unexcelled as a source of news- 


paper, magazine or publicity personnel. 


They recognize them to be 


ambitious, energetic and in sympathy with the ‘highest ideals of the 


profession. 


The Personnel Bureau helps them find the right man. 


They Found the Bureau Helpful— 


“Let me add a sincere word of appreciation 
for the ‘service of the bureau. I believe you 
have found me the place I wanted, with a 
minimum of inconvenience to me and a maxt- 
mum of beriefit.”—-W. M. 


“T want to express my appreciation of the 
New Personnel Bureau, as I would call it. -It 
is certainly a valuable service for anyone just 
out of college or for anyone who gets in a 
pinch when he is out of college.”—B. A. E. 


“The position secured through the bureau 
has proven to be an attractive one, carrying re- 
sponsibility and affording a chance to learn all 
the phases of newspaper work.”—C. O. S. 


“At the time you secured the place for me, I 
needed a job badly and I shall never cease to 
be thankful that I was’ a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The Personnel Bureau, in my es- 
timation, is‘ one of the finest things that has 
come out of the organization,”—G. L. C. 


EVERY GRADUATE SHOULD REGISTER 


The Personnel Bureau opens 
up new opportinities. Perhaps 
you.are not satisfied with your 
present job, you are not’ miov- 
ing up. fast enough or you 
would like a change. Registra- 
tion fee is One Dollar. No 
other cost until served. Get 

your name on-the roll. Use 
form opposite. 


John G. Earhart, Director 
Personnel Bureau, 

836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Earhart: 
Enclosed is $1 registration fee. 
send forms and necessary information. 


Please ‘enroll me and 


eames oe. 


























